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innocent and social pleasures, founded on Liberality, Broth- 
erly Love and Charity.”"— Arnold's Dutch Dictionary. 


A sermon, preached at the anniversary of St. 
John the Baptist, June 24, 1826, in New-Haven, 
before Hiram and Adelphi Lodges, by Rev. Com. 
Bensamin M. Hitt. 

Joun v. 35.—He was a burning anda shining light, 

The pages of history and biography have, in eve- 
ry age, been rendered the medium through which 
the loudest plaudits have been bestowed on the 
great, ihe mighty, and the noble. [In them the el- 
oquence of the learned has been preserved, to be 
repeated by every tongue, and become models for 
every school. He whose career in life is marked 
by uncommon talents or events, will be known and 
remembered. *“Che world will love its own,” and 
those who are of the world will “receive honor une 
of another.” 

Among those who thus receive the favors of man- 
kind, we have rarely seen the truly good and pi- 
ous. To reprove and regulate the follies and im- 
perfections of thetr fellow-men are so frequently 
their duty, they have generally incurred their dis- 
pleasure and neglect. ‘Because’ they “are not of 
the world, bat are chosen out of the world; there- 
fore the world hateth them.” We have however 
occasionally had the satisfaction of noticing indivi- 
duals, whose moral virtues have been eulogized 
even by the unholy and profane. Of these indivi- 
duals, none have appeared to greater advantage, 
nor maintained a longer popularity of character, 
than John the Baptist. ‘The early history of the 
Christian church, and the more recent legends of 
papal superstition, show in what high veneration 
his name has been held amidst the vicissitudes of 
centuries. Nothing however could possibly have 
been said to elevate his character so much, as is 
implied in the respectful and affectionate latighage 
of the great Messiah concerning him: ‘Verily I 
Say unto you, among them that are born of women, 
there hath not risen a greater than John the Bap- 
tist.” This testimony to his virtues surpassed eve- 
ry human eulogium; and in it, he was at once pre- 
oer to the world in an honourable and enviable 

ght. 

This great character was born in a period when 
moral “darkness covered the earth, and gross dark- 
ness” enveloped “the people ‘The Gentile world 
though they had enjoyed the means of knowing 
God, “glorified him not as God :” they had be- 


| 


| 


} 


come “vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 


Jews was but little better. 


heart was darkened: professing themselves to be| 


wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of | 


the incorruptible God into an image made like to 
incorruptible man.” ‘The moral condition of the 
They had apostatized 
from the service of Jehovah. ‘Their religion con- 
sited in making long prayers at the corners of the 
streets and in their market places; and their mo- 
rality was a system of pretences by which they 
might “devour widows’ houses,” and oppress the 
fatherless and needy. Indeed, the whole world 
was lying in wickedness; and was the counterpart 
of that awful scene on which the omniscient eye of 
Jehovah once before had rested, and led him to de- 
clare, that all had gone out of the way, they had 
together become unprofitable, and there were none 
that did good, no not one. 

In the midst of this spiritual gloom and death, 
John appeared, the messenger of life—the harbin- 
ger of light. In him, the refulgent rays of heav- 
enly glory burst through this worse than Egyptian 
darkness, and illuminated the path that led to vir- 
tue and peace With indefatigable pains he 
preached the gospel of his Master, and disseminat- 
ed doctrines of peace and good willto men. His 


‘ness, if at this time, and in this place, I withhold a 
particular explanation of many points connécted 
with this subject. Concerning them, the finger of 
'silence must here rest upon my lips. Indeed, it is 
“hot necessary that they should be explained. The 
important inquiry at this time should be, what is 
the object of the institution? If we would learn 
by what peculiar influence that object ts accomplish- 
‘ed, we must learn it in the lodge. ‘ihere, its ora] 
history and venerated mysteries may be imparted 
‘to the alientive ear, under circumstances which 
‘will ensure them a safe deposit in the faithful 
| breast. 

The points to which I invite your attention are, 
‘the nature, design, and benefits of the institution 
Masonry. 

First, of its nature. 

Freemasonry is an institution of a purely moral cha- 
racter. It is such, because it originated in principles 
of revealed morality, and has continued to dissem- 
inate that morality as its prominent and distinguish- 
ing tenets. By the assistance of “speculative ma- 
‘sonry, we Jearn to suhdue our passions, act upon 
‘the square, keep a tongue of good report, maintain 
secrecy, and practice charity.” It may be defined, 


labow's were crowned with complete success; and | the application of moral precepts and obligations 


he soon beheld with satisfaction, a people whom he || 


had made ready forhis Lord His inflexible virtue 
at last cost him his life; but he died a martyr in a' 
mighteous cause; in subserving which, he had been 
a burning and a shining light. 


‘to men, to improve and benefit them: hence to 
‘subdue the passions and improve in moral feeling, 
is the first lesson impressed on the mind by its au- 
thority. 

To render the subject interesting, and quay it 


The moral light that shone throngh this great 


to make a more certain impression on the “pind, a 


wan’s career, was much more brillant chan is gen- |! variety of emblems was appended to it, nd it thus 


erally supposed. ‘That John the Baptist was suc-|;became a system of symbolic instr*iction. 


This 


cessful in preparing the way for Christ by preach-|/system is still farther distinguishe4, by an associa- 


ing the gospel of his kingdom, is undoubtedly true; 


and in that, his principal excellence appeared be-| 
But this is not saying enough He, 


fore the world. 
maintained an influence over men whose hearts 
were unafiected by the gospel, and disposed them | 
to hospitality and peace, when they otherwise would | 


| 


have indulged in violence, and every other hateful 


passion of the human breast He directed those 
among them who had two coats, to impart to those | 
who were destitute; he forbade the publicans ex- 
acting more than was appointed them, and the sol-' 
diers doing violence to any man; and taught ail to! 
reciprocate kindness and affection in their inter-' 
course with one another. 

The explanation of the cause of this influence, | 
according to masonic tradition is, John the Baptist | 
was a Freemason. Such we are told, was the man 
whose nativity we this day celebrate. His name 
will ever be associated with the interests of genuine 
Freemasonry, and hailed by those whose hearts are 
influenced by the tenets of the order, as patron 
and brother. 

If to the venerated character which our favour- 
ite patron had acquired by the voluntary austeri- 
ties of nearly thirty years, were superadded the in- 
fluence of masonry; and if masonry im any degree 
contributed to his moral influence; it may be found 
interesting to acquaint ourselves with the principles 
of that institution, Leaving therefore the biogra- 
phy and spiritual character of the man, I propose 
to offer my feeble aid in explaining the principles 
wh.h would have governed him as a mason. 


My indulgent audience will not deny me forgiy- 


— 


tion with deep and intricate rmiysteries, which are 
said to have originated in matters of fact connected 
with the glory of Solomon, king of Israel, and the 
other master builders of the temple of Jerusalem. 
It requires an obedience to the law ef God, which 
is never perfect, until we love him with all our 
heart, and our neighbour as ourselves, 

In explaining the nature of the masonic institu- 
tion, | wish carefully to avoid identifying it with 
spiritual religion, so that not the least impression 
should be left on the mind that they are the same 


thing. Freemasonry has done much in refining . 


the manners of the world, in softening the asperi- 


| ties of human nature, and meliorating the temporal 


condition of the whole family of man; but it has 


ever do her work, Freemasonry may wash away 
the external filth of moral pollution, but religion 
only can cleanse its deepened stain, Religion only 
can save the soul. 

No one would seriously pretend that any human 
institution can supersede those of the Almighty ; or 
that such institutions are in any degree necessary for 
that purpose ; but it is evidently our consistent duty 
‘to establish and preserve such as are constitutionally 
in unison with his. ‘This was the opinion cf the worthy 
trio of Grand Masters who founded the insfitution 
of masonry. The character which they bestowed 
on it, was that of a handmaid to religion ; and they 
intended that she should subserve her gracious inter- 
ests to the latest period of the world. They were 
happy in submitting the spiritual affections of the fra~ 


ternity to the ifluence of the mistress, and therefore 


not done what religion has performed, nor can it © 
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presented them the Holy Scriptures as the guide 
to their faith ; but they saw fit to associate with 
her influence, the service of the handmaid, in re- 
straining and regulating their natural affections ; 
and employed the square of morality to adjust 
their actions, and the compasses of circumspection 
to regulate their desires and keep their passions 
within due bounds. 

Freemasonry therefore is a moral institution; as 
such, it is the noblest of human invention, and de- 
serves the patronage of all good men. 

I proceed secondly. To notice the design of the 
institution, 

An institution founded on principles of revealed 
morality must have for its leading object, the pro- 
motion of human happiness. This may be emphatical- 
ly said of the institution of masonry, no small portion 
of the excellence and glory of which, is displayed in 
its recognition of the scriptural injunction, “ As ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
tothem.” It may consistently be regarded as a sys- 
tem having for its principal design, the cultivation 
of peace and good will among men,—a design that 
is closely connected with the excercise of all those 
moral virtues which expand the heart of man, and 
qualify him to fill the high and noble station to 
which he is appointed among the creatures of God. 

That this is the design of masonry, will appear 
more readily from its history. We are informed 
that the mysteries of the order were reduced to 
system, about the time of the erection of the first 
temple in Jerusalem, by Solomon, king of Israel, 
Hiram, king of Tyre, and a Tyrian artisan who 
enjoyed the confidence and esteem of both those 
sovereigns. ‘The system was intended originally 
for the benefit of the workmen, and subsequently 
for all who would enter into the solemn compact 
which it proposes, Solomon, in order to accom- 
plish his undertaking, was under the necessity of 
bringing into contact with his own subjects, a vast 
sumber of Tyrians, and many of them held a su- 
perier station among the workmen. The religious 
and political prejudices of these distinct nations, 
and particularly those of the Jews, were well un- 
derstood by the king of Israel; and he foresaw the 
evils which would necessarily arise from such a 
combination, unless they were checked by the mu- 
tual association of their moral interests. Such an 
association was effected in the establishment of 
this wise and mystic system; the tendency of which 
was to harmonize and unite the whole body, and 
correct those discordant passions, which otherwise 
would have proved an insuperable obstacle to the 
work. As these measures of the three Grand 
Masters were found conducive to the moral and so- 
cia] interests of man, they determined to perpetu- 
ate their influence. Therefore, previous to the dis- 
persion of the workmen, they were authorized to 


impart the secrets and tenets of the system to all}! 


whom they found worthy, and who would in turn 
enter into a reciprocal obligation to regard them; 
and as they mingled with the nations of the world, 
their speculative science enabled them to accom- 
plish the grand objects of its founders, by correct- 
ing and improving the moral feelings of their fellow 
men. ‘Thus the primitive design of the institution 
was to unite by benevolent efforts, the whole race 
of man; and its design has not been changed. It 
still teaches us to pursue the path of true benevo- 
lence, and constantly reminds us that we must not 
be weary in well-doing. T'o be continued. 


Wasuineton ceremony of laying 
the corner stone of this contemplated building 
with masonic rites, took place in the flourishing 
village of Wickford, R. I. on Thursday, July 27th. 
At 11 A. M. the Grand Lodge met in the Academy 
Hall, soon after which a full procession was formed 


and proceeded thence with the accompaniment of 
geod music to the site of the Hall on Main-street, 
where the ceremonies of laying the corner stone 
were performed in an imposing manner by the M. 
W. Richard Anthony, G. M. of the Grand Lodge. 
This having been completed, the procession march- 
ed to the Baptist Meeting House, where the fol- 
lowing appropriate and highly interesting exercises 
took place. An introductory Ode, sung in good 
taste by a numerous choir— Prayer by Rev, Broth- 
er Gale—An address by the Rev. Grand Chaplain, 


taste as a production of uncommon merit, the de- 
livery of which excited the most lively sentiments 
of admiration. ‘The services were closed by a 
Hymn, and were all highly gratifying to a numer- 
ous and attentive auditory. At 2 o’clock the pro- 
cession was re-formed, and moved from the Meet- 
ing House to a delightful spot on the shore, where 
tables were spread under a spacious awning, and 
about 200 of the brethren, guests, and others, sat 
down to an elegant dinner served up in the best 
style, by Col. Daniel Wightman. Several gentle- 
men of distinction honored the dinner with their 
presence, Hon. C. Collins, Hon. A. Robbins, and 
others. he utmost harmony and good fellowship 
prevailed at the table, and the moderate enjoyment 
of the bounties of Providence, was heightened by 
being associated with Masonic and patriotic senti- 
ments adapted to the occasion. ‘Throughout the 
day the village was thronged with company, among 
which the cheerful and blooming aspects of a large 
collection of ladies were not the least attractive. 


At a regular communication of Vermont Lodge 
No. 1, held at Masons Hall, in Windsor, Vt on 
the 19th day of June, A. D 5826, the following 
Officers were elected for the year ensuing :— 
W. Wyman Spooner, Master ; Wm. Donoghue, 
S. Warden ; Elias B. Driggs, J. Warden ; James 
Jones, ‘Treasurer; Oliver W. Lund, Secretary ; 
Wm. C. Dodge, S. Deacon; Ch’s. E. Colston, 
J. Deacon; S. Parkhurst, and S. Larned, Stew- 


ards; D. Smith, Pursuviant ; Jonathan Burt, ‘Ty- 
ler. 


Felicity Lodge, Bucksport, Me.—Charter dated 
April 1809. First meeting of said Ledge, June 
26, 1809. Choice of Officers Tuesday evening 
preceding regular meeting in December, annually. 

Past Masters of said Lodge —R. W. Mooday 
Pilsbury, Esq.; R. W. Manly Hardy, Esq.; R. W. 
‘Samue] Little, Esq.; R. W. Joseph Lee, Esq.; 
W., Sewall Lake; R. W. Samuel Carter; R. 
W. James Buck. 

Officers the present year, installed December 
19, 1825.—R. W. James Buck, Master; R. W. 
Samuel Little, S. Warden; W. Schuyler Cobb, J. 
Warden; Bro. Loring Skinner, Treasurer; Bro. 


Manly Hardy, Secretary; Bro. David C, Homer, 
S. Deacon; Bro James Goodale, J. Deacon: Bro. 
Joseph Ames, ‘Tyler. 


Officers of Oxford Lodge, Oxford, Ms. elected 
June, A. L 5826. 

R. W. Samuel Harris, M.; W. Alexander C. 
Witt, 5. W.; W. Thomas Warner, J. W.; Br. 
Stephen Larned, S. D.; Br. John Mellish, J.D. ; 
Br. Jona A. Pope, S. ; Br. Stephen Barton, 'T. ; 
Br. Artemas G. Metcalf, S. S. ; Br. Weatherall, J. 
S.; Rev. Br. Ebenezer Newhall, C.; Br. William 
Sigourny, M. ; Br. Rufus Moore, T. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of an Ad- 
dress delivered by the Hon, Mr. Cushing, of New- 
‘bury port. It shall appear as soon as we can possibly 


George Taft, which is spoken of by persons of|| 


‘make room for it. We have also several others on 


tion, 


SCIENTIFIC. 


undismayed. the dark profound 
Where Nature works in secret; trace the forms 
Ot atoms, moving with incessant change 

Their elemenial round; behold the seeds 

OF bemg, and the energy of life. 

Kindling the mass a ever-active flames; 


Then say if nought®® these external scenes 
Can move thy wondé.—— 


CHEMISTRY, AS A SCIENCE. 
ART II. 


Simple substances.—In our first paper on this subject, 
we merely defined the object of chemical science, and 
pointed out the principle on which we should proceed in 
treating of it. According to that principle, we have 
now to enumerate the substances which are at prevent 
considered by Chemists, from never having been decom- 
posed, as simple substances ; we shall then proceed to 
describe how each is obtained, and its properties. In 
our list of simple substances, we shall! not include either 
heat, light, electricity, or magnetism, because the term 
substance conveys to ordinary readers an idea of some 
thing which they can either see or feel, and that thing 
which they see or feel has, at the same time, some 
weight, and offers some resistance ; and neither heat, 
light, electricity, or magnetism, has any claim in this 
point of view, to the character of a substance. We can 
see no good reason why the wind should not be so nam- 
ed, if the general terms above mentioned, and which are 
very properly appropriated to certain classes of facts, 
be called substances. We shail include, therefore, in our 
enumeration of simple substances, only such as are pon- 
derable, and may te either seen or felt. 

There is a celebrated system of Chemistry, French in 
its crigin, not at present so much in vogue as it was, in 
which all substances are classed with a reference to their 
combustabie or burning properties ; and though the whole 
theory of combustion, and every thing which regards 
heat, is of the utmost consequence in Chemistry, it is, 
as yet, so imperfectly known, as to be a very improper 
basis for a theory of chemical classification. 2 

All classification proceeds on some principle of re 
semblance between the bodies classed together, and of 
difference between them and the bodies from which they 
are separated in our classifications ; and, undoubtedly, if 
there were a set of bodies which exclusively united 
with oxygen, giving out light and heat as the union was © 
going on, this would be a reason tor classiug them separ 
ate from other bodies—but it is found, that bodies givé 
out light and heat without uniting with oxygen, or burn 
when, as far as we know, no oxygen gas is present.— 
Thideis quite a sufficient reason for rejecting this @s the 
basis of a chemical classification. The phenomena of 
Chemistry are all reducible to two, the combination and 
separation of substances ; and it is probable, that the 
most correct principle of classification would be the de- 
grees in which substances combine or separate from one 
another, or what, in the language of Chemistry, is called 
their affinity for one another. At present, this is made 
a subordinate principle of classification ; we think it 
ought to be the leading principle. These degrees are 
not, however, yet sufficiently weli ascertained with re 
yard to ali substances, (0 permit us to adopt the princl: 


hand, all of which shall receive our earliest atten- 


ple in essays like these, and we shall proceed on the 
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dium ; Iridium. 
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more obvious one of resemblance in some chemical prop- } 
erties. There exists among Chemists, and, perhaps, 
among all mankind, a sort of opinion or prejudice, de- 
rived, probably, from the ancient doctrine of the four 
elements, or the still more ancient theory of two princi- 
ples having combined to form, and then disputing for 
the mastery of the world ; that the simple substances, of 
which it is, with all its beauteous imagery; composed, 
must be few, and have directly opposite qualities. So 
strong, indeed, is this prejudice, that the very first aa 
ist of the age, on a supposition that he had discover 
azot to be a compound, ventured, not mang years ago, sad 
throw out a hint, and almost to frame a theory on it, 
that there were only two simple substances In nature 
possessing opposite properties. Perhaps such an opinion 
may turn out to be correct ; at least there is a tendency 
in mankind to imagine, that the operations of nature are 
all carried on by some very few and simple principles, 
but at present we have no reason to believe that these 
principles have been discovered ; and the earliest theo- 
retical Chemists, who would never hear of there being 
more than four elementary substances, would be aston- 


ished could they learn that, notwithstanding our posses- 
sion of more powerful instruments of analysis than they | 
possessed, the moderns are obliged to admit the separate 
existence of fifty-two simple undecomposed substances. 
Of these fifty-two substances, four closely resemble 
each other, in possessing an intense affinity or disposi- 
tion tounite with other simple substances ; and they 
differ from them in the following remarkable poperty :—— 
Whenever a compound, consisting of one of them and 
one of the other simple substances, is submit‘ed to the | 
action of galvanism, the compound is decomposed, and 
these substances are evolved at the positive or vitreo- 
electric pole, while the others are evolved at the nega- 
tive or resino-electric pole. This property, therefore, 
leads us to form one great division of the simple sub- 
stances, into those which are evolved at the positive, 
and those which are evolved at the negative pole of the 
galvanic battery. Of the remaining forty-eight, forty- 
two possess metallic, and six nonmetallic properties.-— 
The latter are either gases or solids ; and the solids are 
fusible or infusible. The remaining forty-two seem 
scarcely to admit of any accurate classification ; and we 
shall put them down accordingly as they form, by their 
union with oxygen, alkalies, earths, or acids. These re- 
marks are to be the ground of our classification ; and we 
shall now give our readers a list of the simple substan- 
ces at present known to Chemists under these heads. 
The simple substances which are evolved at the posi- 
tive pole cf the galvanic battery, are—a Oxygen ; 6 
Chlorine ; ¢ Iodine ; d Fluorine. The existence of a 
separate substance of this name is, however, not yet 


proved. 

The simple substances evolved at the negative pole of 
the gaivanic battery, are-—-Gases—Mydrogen ; Azot. 

Infusible solids-- Carbon ; Boron. 

Fusible sulids—Sulphur ; Phosphorus. 

Metals, forming alkalies, by their union with oxggt ; 
Potassium ; Sodium; Lithium ; Calcium ; . 
Strontium. 

Metals, forming earthy and not acid substances, by 
their union with oxygen—Magnesium ; Yttrium ; Slu- 
cinium ; Aluminum ; Silicon ; Zirconium ; Thorinum ; 
Iron ; Nickel ; Cobalt; Manganese ; Cerium ; Urani- 

eum ; Zine ; Cadmium ; Lead ; Tin ; Copper ; Bismuth; 
Mercury ; Silver ; Gold ; Platinum ; Palladium ; Rho- 


Metals, forming acid substances by their union with 
oxygen—Arseric ; Antimony ; Chromium ; Molybde- 
num; Tungsten ; Tellurium ; Columbium ; Titantium ; 
Selenium ; Osmium. 


in our next Article we shall begin to give a brief de- 


scription of each of these substances. 


New Invention.——-Samuel T. Tanner, Esq. of Gran- 
ville, N. Y. has favored us with the drawing of a Porta- 
ble Lock for canals, an invention of his, which, it is 
thought, will supersede the kind now in use. We un- 
derstand it has been examined by Gov. Clinton and many 
other scientific gentlemen, who have expressed an offin- 
ion decidedly favorable to its merits. 

The locks are to be made of wood, of length, width, 
and depth, sufficient to float a loaded boat of any size : 
set On an inclined plane, double rail-way, of 5 degrees 
or more, with 6 or 8 pairs of cast iron wheels carefully 
fitted to run on the rail way. The lower end of each 
lock must be so elevated as to render the water of even 
depth ; or, in other words, the bottom of the lock must 
be built upon the ang e of the inclined plane. This will 
render the lower about !0 feet deeper than the upper end 
of the lock ; yet the water in the lock and in the canal 
will be on the same plane and of equal depth, whenever 
the lock comes in contact with the canal. 

Two locks are requisite at every descent, which are 
to be connected by an iron cable, passing round a pulley 
at the head of the rail way ; so that one lock will be at 
the upper, while the other is at the lower level, and s® 
alternately, like buckets in a well upon a wheel. Thus 
balanced and united, the tw» locks, with a loaded boat 
floating in each, can be moved, one up and tle other 
down, by a single horse, as easily as on a level or hori- 
zontal plane. The upper lock is made to meet the upper 
level, so as to receive one or two feet additional depth 
of water, over and above what it receives at the lower 
level ; the specific gravity of this water will overcome 
the friction of the wheels. Two pairs of gates will be 
necessary at the termination of the canal at the upper 
aud lower level, as also gates at each end of the locks. 

The advantages of the portable locks over all others, 
are these—only one pair will be necessary at any place, 
though the rise or fall should be 50, 100, or even 200 
feet—the expense of building is 25 per cent. less than 
even wooden locks of the ordinary construction—repairs 
will be very trifling, and attendance not more than one 
fourth the usual expense. In addition to these the facil- 
ity and speed of passing, where the rise or fall should be 
more than 20 feet, will be one half greater than through 
ordinary locks.—- Vermont Statesman. 


recently been discovered in Brookfield, Mass. about one 
mile south of the Female Classical Seminary, or: the road 
to Sturbridge. It is found massive and crystalized. Its 
crystals are oblique four sided prisms, which exhibit die- 
dral summits. The crystals reflect a fine pearly lustre, 
tinged with blue, and, in some specimens, with a light 
green. It is associated with rose and common quartz, 
silver and smoky mica, commen feldspar and chlorite. 
The minerals in the vicinity are interesting to the Ge- 
ologist, particularly the numerous distinct specimens of 
iron ore, commonly called bog ore, in which are exhibit- 
ed various organic remains. Beautiful specimens of 
peat moss, ferruginized, (%) may be found, in abundance, 
on the banks of the Quaboug, and other places. 
Sutpnate of Iron.—At the east of the meeting- 
house, in West-Brookfield, about 20 rods distant, on 
land of Mr. Samuel Rogers, is an extensive copperas 
bed. The iron, as appears from analysis, exists in the 
state of a peroxide, combined with alumina, and, in 
place, yields the sulphate extensively. A small stream 
runs thréugh the bed, the water of which is at times com- 
pletely saturated with the salt ; nothing more appears to 
be necessary to obtain the sulphate of iron than simple 
evaporation and crystalization. In dry weather, many 


ADULARIA —A locality of this beautiful mineral has | 


rods of surface are found incrusted, in some places to the! 
thickness of half an inch, with sulphate of iron, mixed | 
with a portion of alumina from the solution of which, 


ash, adark blue precipitate, which, when washed and 


dried was that beautiful pigment called prussiun blue.—— 
By a similar process, it may be obtained in abundance 
from the water of the stream which passes through the 
bed. A manufactory of copperas and Prussian blue 
might be established here to advantage. The sulphate is 
found on the surface, in the state of efflorence, in a white 


powder and in capillary crystals, of a white, or grey 
color.—— Chemist. 


inburgh Philosophical Journal contains a memoir by 
Professor Hansteen, in which that eminent naturalist has 
sketched out a very bold and plausible theory of thé 
Aurora Borealis. The connection of that phenomenon 
with magnetism has been long remarked, and is farther 
confirmed by the observations of the professor. He con- 
siders the Aurora Borealis as a luminous ring, surround- 
ing the magnetic pole, with a radius varying from 20 de- 
grees to 40 degrees, and at the height of about 100 miles 
above the surface of the earth. 

It is formed, he thinks, by luminous columns shooting 
upwards from the earth’s surface, in a direction parallel 
to the inclination of the needle, and to the direction of 
the earth’s magnetism ; these columns render the atimos- 
phere opaque while they pass threugh it, and only be- 
come luminous after they pass beyond it. From the 
outer or convex side of the ring, beams dart forthin a 
direction nearly perpendicular to the arch, and a-cend 
towards the zenith—and if they are so long as to pass 
through the south, they collect in the south in a sort of 
corona or glory, which is situated in that part of the 
heavens to which the south pole of the needle points. 

Professor Hansteen finds that the observations made 
respecting the Northern Aurora are well explained by this 
hypothesis ; and he has collected facts to show that a 
similar ring exists round the Southern magnetic pole, 
situated in new Holland, the Northern being in North 
America. He infers farther, though the stock of obser- 
vations is rather deficient, that similar luminous rings ex- 
ist above the two extremities of the secondary magnetic 
axis, in Siberia and in Terra del Fuego. 


From the Mechanics’ Magazine. 
SILVER So.peR.--Gentlemen—I take the liberty of 


calling your attention to the article Solder, which you 
must be aware is of great importance to a numerous 
class of workmen in metals. I have examined the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, and some other books on this 
subject, in search of a particular silver solder, but could 
never find it. The solder I allude to runs very easy, 
and is very nearly as white as silver, so that the joining 
can hardly be discovered. It is used in the manufacture 
of tea-plate ware at Sheffield, &c., but would be useful 
for many other purposes, were it generally known, es- 
pecially to silversmiths. Having made several experi- 
ments to discover a solder of this description, I send you 
the most successful, as the solder obtained by it runs easy 
and may be useful for some purposes, particularly when 
used near another soldered part. It is not, however, so 
near the color of silver as that I have mentioned.—Take 
1 oz. of pure silver, 1 oz. of spelter solder, [such as is 
used by braziers,] and nearly 2 dwts. of grain tin, and 
melt them in the order stated. The roiling must be very 
carefully performed, and the solder must be frequently 
annealed, as it is very brittle. I have made some other 
trials with arsenic, but have not been able to pursue them 
to a satisfactory result. If any of your correspondents 
know the component parts of the Sheffield solder alluded 
to, and would have the goodness to communicate it, I am 
sure it would oblige many, as well as a 
A LEARNER. 

A certain cure for the Tooth-ache.—Use as a tooth 


powder the Spanish Snuff, called Sibella, and it wil! clean 
the teeth as well as any other powder, and totally pre- 


|vent the tvoth-ache, and make a regular practice of 
the writer of this article obtained with Prussiate of pot- 


washing behind the ears with cold water every worning, 
the remedy is infallible. 


THe Ornora BoreAuis.—A late number of the Ed- 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER 


VoL. 
— 


THE REPOSITORY. 


‘* Blending the useful with the sweet.” 


THE DEATH WARRANT. 
THE LAST, THE FATAL HOUR HAS COME. 


‘The mists of the morning still hung heavily on 
the mountain top, above the village of Redcliff, 
but the roads which led towards it were crowded 
with the varied population of the surrounding 
country from far and near. At Alesbury the shops 
were closed, the hammer of the blacksmith laid | 
upon its anvil—aot a waggon of any description 
was to be seen in the street, and even the bar of | 
the tavern was locked, and the key gone with its 
proprieter towards the cliff, as a token of an im- 
portant era which was without a parallel in the 
annals of the place. And save here and there a 
solitary head looking through a broken pane in 
some closed up house, with an air of sad disap-| 
pointment, or the cries of a little nursling was | 
heard, betokening that in the general flight, it had | 
been left in unskjlful hands, or mavhap here and | 
there a solitary, ragged, and ill-natured school boy | 
was seen, or a not less solitary and ill-natured dog, 


either seeming but half appeased - by the privilege | 
of a holiday, granted on condition of siaying at | 
home; the whole village exhibited a picture of. 
desertion and silence, that had forever been un-- 
known before. 

But in proportion as you draw nearer the aii | 
derous cliffs, in the midst of which the little town | 
of Redcliff was situated, you mingled again in the’ 
thick bustle and motion of the world, of men and | 
women and boys, and horses and dogs, and all. 
living, moving and creeping things, tbai inhabit 
the wild districts of Pennsylvania. | 

‘The village was crowded to overtlowing long’ 
before the sun had gained a sufficient allitude to’ 
throw its rays upon the deep valley in which it lay. | 
There the bar of the inn was crowded, and the! 
lumes of tobacco and whiskey, the jingling of 
small change, and the perpetual clamour of the | 
throng, was sufficient to rack a brain of common 
flexibility. In the'streets there was the greeting of 


old and long parted acquaintances ; the bartering | 


of horses ; the settling of old accounts; the buf- 
foonery of half intoxicated men; the clatter of 
women ; the crying and hallooing of children and 
boys, and the barking and quarrelling of stranger 
dogs. ‘To look upon the scene, to mingle with the 
crowd, to listen te the conversation, or to survey 
the countenances of the assembled multitude, 
would lead to no satisfactory solution of the cause 
for which this mass of heterogeneous matter was 
congregated. 

Within the walts of the old stone jail, at the 
foot of the mountain, a different scene had been 
that morning witnessed. There, chained to a 
stake in the miserable dungeon, damp, and scarce- 
ly iluminatei by one ray of light, now lay the! 
emaciated form of one whose final doom seemed | 
near at hand. A few hours before, his wife and 
little daughter had travelled a hundred miles to 
meet him on the threshold of the grave—they met, 


and from that gloomy vault the song of praise as- | 


cended with the ascending sun, and the jailer as 
he listened to the melodious voice of three persons, 
whom he looked upon as the most desolate and lost 


of all in the wide world, blended sweetly together, 
and chaunting the beautiful hymn, 


‘This brief and to be final interview had passed, |] 
however—those unfortunate ones had loudly com-||immediately after his liberation, when th 


mended each other to the keeping of their heaven- | tended Lewis astonished and confounded the Fv 
ly parent, and parted—he to face the assembled | istrates by declaring Creel to be her hushand-—ihet 
multitude on the scaflold, and they as they said, to ||she had assumed the disguise and performed se 
return by weary journeys to their sorrowful home ; || whole part by his direction—=that he had given hér 
‘the ®bnvict worn out with sickness and watching, !}the money which he had till then successfu)] * 
now slept. cealed about his person—and that the what” eas 
His name was Jason Creel, his place of resi-'| the prison to’the scaffold scene, was a contriv rom 
dence said to be Virginia. He had been taken |'to effect his escape, which having effected sha wil 
up while travelling from the northward to his|} regardless of consequences, Nothin could ta 
home, and tried and convicted at the county town |; done with her—she was set at liberty yah neith 
some, miles distant, for the iurder of a fellow-|\her nor the busband were heard of - ain Em- 
traveller, who had borne his company from the |! porium. apa 


Lakes, who was ascertained to have a large sum of. 

money with him, and who was found in the room | Lake Tcnhap.—The great lake, so called. in 
in which they both slept, at a country Inn, near | the interior of Africa, examined by Major Den: 
Redcliff, with his throat eut. Creel always had |jham and his fellow-travellers, is one of the most 
protested his innocence, declaring that the hala | PREC in the world. It is situated in 16 de- 
was perpetrated by some one while he was asleep, || grees of east longitude, and 13° 58m. of north lat- 
but the circumstances were against him, and though || itude, is about 200 miles long, from east to west 
the money was not found on him, he was sentenc-| by 150 broad, and occupies nearly the precise po- 
ed to be hung, and had been removed to the old sition of ihe swamp or Morass of Wangari, in Ar- 
stone jail at Redchfl for security, the county |, rowsmith’s map, in which swamp the Joliba or the 


Three days had eclapsed—Creel had vanished 


prison being deemed unsafe. This was the day || Niger was supposed to tertpinate. 


| | It covers a sur- 
the execution was to take place—the scaffold was || face about as large as the two American lakes 
already erected—the crowd pressed round ic |Erie and Ontario, put together. The 'Tchad zy 
building, and frequent cries of “bring out the |celves a river called the Yeon, about 50 yards 
murderer,” were heard. i broad in the dry season, which has its source about 

The sun at last told the hour of eleven, and | four hundred miles distant in the southwest, and 
there could be no more dclay—the convict’s cell | which was Well ascertained not to be the N iger.— 
was entered by the officers in attendance, who a- | Another river, six times as large, with a delta of 


roused him with the information that all was ready ||50 miles broad at its embouehure, flows into the 


for him without, and bid him hasten to his execa- lake from the south, and is called the Shary, which 
tion—hey laid hands upon him and pinioned him || may be, but most probably is not the river alladed 


tight, while he looked up towards heaven in asteh- || to. What is rather a puzzling fact in physical 
ishment, as one new born, and only said, “ the | geography, this lake, though it has no efflux, is 
dream, the dream.” “And what of the dream, | fresh, and yet saline incrustations are found in 
Mr. Jason ?” said the Sheriff « You would do me |;some part of the country around, and small salt 
a great kindness if you would dream yourself and || pools are formed close to its northern margin. It 
me out of this cursed scrape.” ‘1 dreamed,” re-|| Was distinctly stated, however, to Major Denbam, 
plied the convict, “that while you read the death | that formerly a stream flowed out of it on the east 
warrant to.me on the scaffold, a man came through! side, and carried its waters to the Bahrel Ghazal, 
the crowd, and stood before us, in a grey dress,|, Which was a lake or swamp now dried up. ‘The 
with a white hat and large whiskers, and that a, dry bed of this stream still remains filled with trees, 


bird fluttered over him, and sung distinctly — , and covered with herbage, and the old people be- 


“This is Lewis, the murderer of the traveller.” | lieve that the Tchad is yearly diminishing. The 


\| , 

The officers and jailor held a short consultation, eae bie se perth of islands on its eastern 
which ended in a determination to look sharply af. || ited by the Biddomahs, .a 
ter the man in grey with the white hat—accompe- jj)" of piratical savages, who come in fleets of a 

‘\hundred boats and rob or carry into slavery th 
nied with many hints of the resignation of the le livin ts b 
prisoner, and the possibility of his innocence being 6 Hewes. The lake swells 
asserted by a supernatural agency—the prison doors || rein Tall, 
were cleared, and Creel, pale and feeble, with lions, and hyenas, driven 
hymn-book in his hand, and a mein all meekness ‘iartaona ~~ stew 2™ banks by the waters, de- 
and humility, was seen tottering from the prison tolltne ae ie ee of the villagers, and carry off 
the scafiold. He had no sooner ascended it, than || who are sent to watch the 
his eyes began to wander over the vast concourse || 
of people around him with a scrutiny that seemed | 5° 
like faith in dreams—and while the sheriff read the || 
warrant, the convict’s anxiety appeared to in-|'\ter d.was in administration, he proposed a per- 
crease—he looked and looked again, then raised al late majesty, as proper to fill a place of 
his hands and eyes a moment towards the clear |! grea rust, but which the king himself was deter- 
sky, as if breathing a last ejaculation, when lo ! as|! mined should be filled by another. ‘The council, 
he resumed his first position, the very person he|' however, resolved not to indulge the king, for fear 
\ described stood within six feet of the ladder! the of a dangerous precedent. It was Lord Chester- 

prisoner’s eye caught the sight, and flashed with || field’s business to present the grant of the office for 
fire while he called out “ there is Lewis, the mur-| the King’s signature. Not to incense his majesty 


jGerer of the traveller’’—and the jailor at thé same || by asking him abruptly, he, with accents of great , 
moment seized the stranger by the collar. 


Anecpote oF Georce When Lord Ches- 


“Tt is the Lord ! should I distrust 


almost doubted the evidence of his senses, and 


stood fixed in astonishment at the massy dene otf 


Gould these be the voices of a murderer and a 
murderer’s wife and child 


Lord ! sh With the devil’s!” replied the King in@ 
Or coniradiet his will 2” &e. | deed, detailed all the particulars, delivered up part | : 


|| Creel was turned loose, and hastened like a man’ 


a At first || humility, begged to know with whose name his 
he attempted to escape, but being secured, and | majesty would be pleased to have the blanks filled 
taken before the magigtrates, he confessed the. 


paroxysm of rage. “ And shall the instrument,” 
| 


said the Earl cooly, * run as usual, ‘ Our trusty: 
well-beloved cousin and councellor ? ” A repartee 


jat which the King laughed heartily, and with great 
‘humor signed the grant. 


of the money, informed where another part was'| 


‘\hidden, and was fully committed for trial—while | 


out of his senses fram the scaffold. 
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B, the advice of the Professor, he set out for Paris, ; 
with a letter of introduction to a celebrated artist 


“Variety's the very spice of life, that gives it all its flavor. 


there—-to husband the little money he possessed, 
he travelled on foot, but unfortunately falling sick 
upon his arrival, his expences completely exhaust- 
ed it. Too proud to appear before the gentleman | 
to whom his letter was addressed, without the | 
means of subsistence, he enlisted for a soldier. In 
this situation he was discovered by him—the nature 
of the service allowed him time to pursue his 
‘studies under the artist’s direction. Receiving his 
‘discharge, he applied himself with diligence, and 
returning home with talents highly improved—he 
was kindly received by the Professor, who pleased 
with his progress, engaged him to work in the 


Of all the ways by which wealth may be ren- 


SCHIMITZ. 
A real History. 


cabinet. About two years after this an entertain- 
ment was given by the Professor to several of his 
friends, at which the young artist was present, the 
beauty and amiability of the Professor’s daughter, 


dered serviceable to the community, the fostering 
of unfortunate and impoverished genius is by far 
the noblest—to draw latent merit from the ob- 
scure retreats to which adverse fortune had.con-}' 
signed it—‘o give to undisplayed and unnoticed || 
talent an opportunity of exertion—to open to as- || 
piring genius, emerging from the depressing in-|, 
fluence of ignorance and want, the path of hon-|, 
orable elevation—to smooth the asperities of a 
life of literary devotion—these are employments 
so beneficial to the objects of favour—so truly ad- 
vantageous to the best interests of society, that 
they should justly excite the grateful approbation 
of the world, and infuse into the generous bene- 
factor’s heart the most exquisitely pleasureable e- 
motions the practice of benevolence can bestow. 

Many who have ruled and legislated with wis- 
dom—many who have raised the intellectual na- 
ture of man, adorned the annals of literature, 
extended the researches of science, advanced the 
progress of the liberal arts, and refined the taste 
of society, might have languished in inactive ob- 
scurity, their talents unknown, and their worth un- 
appreciated, had not the fostering hand of patron- 
izing liberality been extended towards them. The 
charge of ingratitude has often been raised against 
protected genius ; and allowances have not always 
been made for the eccentricity of feeling, and 
acuteness of sensibility with which it is too often 
united. The following relation affords a proof, 
that protecting kindness has not always met with 
an ungrateful return, 

Professor Krahe, superintendent cf the Gal- 
lery of Paintings at Dusseldorff, was visited by 
a young man poorly clad, who presented for his 
purchase a prayer-book adorned in the ancient 
style, with religious emblems and ornaments — 
Upon inquiry, he informed the Professor that 
his trade was that of a baker, but being extreme- 
ly fond of drawing and engraving, he applied 
himself to them during all the time he could snare 
from his occupation. The Professor, surprised 


and pleased at the exhibition’ of ye 


asked him why he did not relinquish hi for 
the art of engraving. The young man amewered 
that the poverty of his parents prevented a suita-| 
ble instruction, but that he hoped by a sale of 
drawings, &c, and by persevering industry, to 
raise money to enable him to travel—ihe Profes-| 
sor gave him an injunction to call the next day. 
When the young man had departed, he carried 
the book to a friend some miles distant, who ad- 
mired the workmanship, lent the young artist two 
hundred crowns, refusing the security offered by| 
the Professor. With delight was the money re« 
ceived—the oven was abandoned —applying him- 
Self to the study of drawing, geometry, &c. his 
progress was such that in two years travelling 


who was then under an engagement of marriage, 


consequent unhappiness of his mind, was so visibly 


‘the criminality (cireumstanced as his daughter 


the object of his love. 


emotions as had almost proved fatal to his enfee- 
bled frame. 


‘jerous and honorable conduct, We hardly know 


umpressed bis susceptible heart with feelings of ar- 
dent love. ‘The hopelessness of his situation, and 


expressed in his countenance, as to elicit enquiries 
from the Professor as to the cause of his melan- 
choly. Schimitz concealed not his attachment, 
but denied any presumption of aspiring to the 
hand of one so far above him—he daughter of 
him to whom he owed every thing, his best friend 
ind benefactor, could never, he knew, be allied to 
one without rank ay fortune. {t was the idea ihat 
he should lose the pleasure of beholding her, which 
occasioned his dejection. ‘The Professor assuring 
him of his high regard, reasoned with him upon 


was) of his passion, tenderly urging him to subdue 
it. The young man promised chedience, but his 
feelings were too acute—he fell @:k—for months 
did he continue dangerously ill. His lamentable 
situation, and cause, could not be concealed from 
She sincerely pitied him. 
ihe ties of duty forbade more. The intended 
husband returned to his parents, From his letter 
it was perceptible that’ objections had been raised 
by them to the union. The Professor’s daughter 
released him from his promise. Compassion for 
the suffering of Schimitz, soon ripened into attach- 
ment tohim. An expression of her regard, con- 
veyed to him by her father, excited such lively 


Her society, however, revived him— 
the bloom of health began to revisit his pallid 
cheek— when, to their astonishment, they discover- 
ed, one morning, that without giving them the 
slightest intimation of his purpose, he had left the 
town, and carried his engravings and drawings 
with him. ‘This was considered the act of a de- 
lirious person, and affected them with poignant 
sorrow. Schimitz had gone to the elector pala- 
tine. He exhibited the specimens of his work- 
manship—informed him of his situation, expecta- 
tations, and love. Pleased with his talents, his 
ingeniousness, and ardent affection, the elector 
gave him an order upon the treasury for 600 florins 
per annum, On the ninth day after his depar- 
ture, he retured, and laid the order before the ob- 
ject of his sincere and noble love. Addressing 
himself to her father, ‘Now,’ says he, “I am 
more worthy of her.” 


What a pleasing instance have we here of gen- 


whether most to admire, the noble benevolent kb- 
erality of the Professor, or the noble spirit of. the 
yoling artist. Such actions are honorable to the 
nature of man—such displays of the noblest. feel- 


alone, was able to add to his stock of information.’ 


ings of the heart, are worthy of record. ‘They 


tion of others The perusal cannot fail to strength- 
en virtuous sentiments—it may inspirit wealth to 
encourage genius, and may excite genius to per- 
severance. 


Lorp Epwarp Firzceraxp, THE Irish Patri- 
ot.—‘* What a noble fellow,” said Lord Byron, 
‘© was Lord Edward Fitzgerald ! and what a ro- 
mantic and singular history was his! If it were 
net too near our times, it would make the finest 
‘ubject in the world for a historical novel. He was 
a soldier from a boy. He served in America, and 
was lett for dead in one of the pitched battles, 
and returned in the list of killed. Having been 
found in the field after the removal of the wound- 
ed, he was recovered by the kindness and compas- 
sion of a native, and restored to his family as one 
from the grave. On coming back to England, he 
employed himself entirely in the duties of his corps, 
and the study of military tactics, and got a regi- 
ment. The French revolution now broke out, and 
with it a flame of liberty burnt in the breast of the 
young Irishman. He paid this year a visit to Par~ 
is, where he formed an intimacy with Tom Paine, 
and came over with him to England. These mat- 
ters rested till, dining one day at his regimental 
mess, he ordered the band to play “Catra,” the 
great revolutionary air. A few days afterwards he 
received a letter from head-quarters, to say that the 
King dispensed with his services. He now paid a 
second visit to America, where he lived twe years 
among the native Indians ; and once again crossing 
the Atlantic, settled on his family estate in Ireland, 
where he fulfilled all the duties of a country gen- 
tleman and magistrate. There it was that he be- 
came acquainted with the O’Connors, and in con- 
junction with them zealously exerted himself for 
the emancipation of their country. On their im- 
prisonment he was proscribed, and secreted for six 
weeks in what are called the liberties of Dublin ; 
but was at length betrayed by a woman. 


Petition or THE Horse.—In the days of John 
King of Atri, an ancient city of Abruzzo, there was 
a bell put up, which any one that had received any 
injury went and rang, and the king assembled the 
wise men chosen for the purpose, that justice might 
be done. It happened that after the bell had been 
up a long while, that the rope was worn out and a 
piece of wild vine was made use of to legthen it. 
Now there was a Knight of Atri, who had a noble 
charger which was become unservicable through age, 
so that to avoid the expence of feeding him, he turn- 
ed him loose upon the common. ‘The horse, driven 
by hunger, raised his mouth to the vine to munch 
it, and pulling, the bell rang. The Judges assem- 
bled to consider tle petition of the horse, which ap- 
peared to demand justice. ‘They decreed that the 
knight whome he had served in his youth should 
feed him in his old age-—-a sentence which the king 
confirmed under a heavy penalty. 


Nor at Home.—Aan Irish servant beimg asked 
if his master was at home, replied, ‘‘No.” ‘When 
will he return?°—Oh ! when master give orders to 
say he is not at home, we never know when he will 
come in.” 


A Welsh gentleman, has, with much heraldic in- 
quiry and deep research, drawn up a geneologica 
account of his own family for upwards of. twelve 
thousand years. In the middle of the manuscript 
there is——-N. B. “ bout this time the world was 
created.” 


In the word facetious, the five vowels of the 
alphabet stand in their grammatical order, a, e, i, 0, 
u. The word abstemious presents the same inci- 


should be preserved in story, to excite the emula- 


dental singularity ; and facetiously brings in the y. 
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Tur Greexs.—lIn another part of this day’s paper, 
will be found the letter of Lord Cochrane to his High- 
ness, Mahomed Ali, Pacha of Egypt. Ld. C. departed 
for Greece directly after publishing the letter, a copy of 
which he had previously addressed to the Pacha, Whenthe 
ladies called on lady C. for a subscription for the Greek 
Committee, she put down only 20 francs, adding that 
‘* she gave more than any other person in the world, 
her husband, who was about to expose his life for this 
sacred cause.’? Col. Fabvier at the head of his regular 
force of 2000 men, composed of cavalry, artillery, 
&c. had made an attack on Carysto, in Eubea, but with 
little success. The Turkish loss is estimated at 170, and 
that of the Greeks, it is said, does not exceed 80, killed 
and wounded. The failure is attributed to the want of 
cannon. Col. F. after having held a council of war, re- 
treated to the Island of Andros. The Greek Committe, 
at Paris, have received intelligence that the Greeks, un- 
der the command of Nicetas, entered Tripolitza on the 
13th of May. The efforts of Ibrahim to succour that 
place, were wholly unavailing, and he had returned to 
Patras ofter suffering considerable losses. Gen. Roche 
has addressed to the Greek Committee at Paris, a docu- 
ment purporting to be ‘‘ Resolutions of the Eighth Na- 
tional Assembly at Epidarus,’? by which His Ex. the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople, is requested to 
treat for peace between the Ottoman Port and the Greeks, 
on the following conditions, viz.—1. No Turk shall be 
permitted to inhabit the Grecian Territory, nor to hold 
any property in Greece. 

2. Allfortresses in possession of the Turks shall be 
given up to the Greeks. 

2. The Sultan shall have no influence on the interna! 
organization of the country, nor on the Clergy. 

4. The Greeks to have a sufficient force for the safety 
of the interior, and a marine for the protection of its 
commerce. 

5. That they shall be governed by the same regulations 
and enjoy the same rights in the Peloponesus, the conti- 


nent of Greece, the Islands of Ubea, Candia and the | 


Archipelago, and in al] the Provinces that have taken up 
arms, and that have been incorporated in the Greek Gov- 
ernment. 

6. That the articles mentioned in the present act, 
cannot be changed by the Ambassador, nor by the Com- 
mission named by the National Assembly to correspond 
with the Ambassador. 

7. The Greeks shall preserve their own flag. 

8. They shall have the right to coin money. 

9. The amount of tribute shall be fixed, and the mode 
of payment be annual or be in full. 

10. That a truce shall be granted. And in case of the 
refusal of the Porte to accede to these proposals, the 
commission may address themselves to any or all the 
powers of Europe to ask aid and protection, and may 
act as they shall judge most proper for the interests of 
Greece. 

To this measure Prince Ypsilanti is opposed —he pro- 
tests against it with much warmth and energy; and says, 
in taking the resolution to ask the exclusive intervention 
of the English Ambassador to arrange the affairs of 
Greece, the Nationa] Assembly departs from its duties, 
and is wanting in the object of its union,—‘*It was not 
to annul the Independence of Greece, but to consolidate 
and perpetuate it, that the nation confided to you its full 
powers. Does the fall of Missolonghi frighten you?— 
Confide as in the beginning of the struggle, to the well 
known energy and patriotism ofthe nation. The breast 
of every Greek is a second Missolonghi. Do you need 
resources? Appeal to the generosity of the people— 


they will not be deaf. We need protection—claim it of 
every Christian nation; our actual situation, and theirs, 
guarantee us the desired aid. It is in critical conjunc- 
tures that great nations and true citizens shew them- 
selves. It is easy at alltimesto be a slave, but it is 
difficult to become free. To arms! If you wish peace.” 


It is a difficult matter, if not an impossibility, to form 
a correct opinion of the present situation of the affairs of 
Greece. Accounts are contradictory, and the face of af- 
fairs change almost as suddenly as the wind. But one 
thing is certain, they are fighting desperately for their 
long lost liberty; and another thing is almost as Certain, 
that they will ultimately regain it. The continental pow- 
ers evidently are disposed to favor and succour them.— 
The French, individually, are active in their behalf, 
though some of the most unprincipled hireling officers of 
their army have taken part in favor of the Turks.— 
Their conduct, however, is generally censured by the 
nation, as it must be by every friend to freedom and the 
rights of man. The Ottoman government must finally 
fall, and with it the power and character of its European 
supporters. It is based on iniquity, oppression, and ig- 
norance, and is now only propped up by a few rotten 
pillars. One vigorous attack will overthrow the whole 
fabric. Is Admiral Cochrane destined for that purpose ? 
He has energy enough !—has he power ? 


Next Presipent.—The question—who shal! be our 
next President?—has already become a topic of con- 
siderable interest. The columns of some of the leading 
political papers are filled with electioneering matter on 
the subject ; which, though thus early in the siege, evince 
a spirit of warmth & determined energy,& portend a cam- 
paign little less vindictive than the last. Gen. Jackson 
appears to be the most prominent candidate in the field, 
and his friends are determined to rally all their forces to 
secure his election In opposition to the present incum- 
bent. How they will succeed, time will determine. If 
we believe all that is said on the subject, Mr. Adams’ 
chance of a re-election is out of the question. Coram’s 
Champion, a paper printed in New-York, and conducted 
with a good deal of talent, calculates Mr. Jackson’s pros- 
pect better, by several votes, than that of Mr. Adams. 
But we have not much faith in predictions, particularly 
on political matters. The last Presidential election is 
enough to satisfy any man that there is not much reliance 
to be placed on them. Public opinion, too, is not al- 
ways correctly to be judged; and if it be, the men of their 
choice do not always prove the most honorable. Let 
this be as it may, it little concerns us—lIt is not our prov- 
ince to dabble in politics, and we should not have,advert- 
ed to this subject at all, were it not a part of our duty to 
apprize our readers of all the movements of ‘ this busy 


world’? we livein. If, however, we are to have another 
contest for the ‘* Great Chair,’’ it is hoped there will be 
less caballing and intrigue than at the last trial. Honor- 
able and fair discussion will have greater sway with the 
people, now-a-days, than vindictive reproaches and vul- 
gar blackguardism. Let the claims, merits, and demerits 
of each candidate come fairly before them, and they wil] 
judge correctly and decide impartially. But while those, 
whose business it is, are unfolding to the people the 
qualifications of a candidate for their sutfrages, not only 
a strict adherence to truth should be steadily kept in the 
front ground, but a candid and unbiassed inquiry whether 
the candidate’s public measures have been the off-spring 
of a virtuous or vicious intention—-a desire to promote 
the good of his constituents or satisfy a selfish ambition. 
A political controversy, when conducted upon fair prem- 


ises, must inevitably produce @ favourable result; but 
when managed in the spirit and ‘* gaul of bitterness,’’ it 
cannot be otherwise than ruinous. Political dereliction 
of principle is despicable, and he who will sacrifice the 
| public interest to his own aggrandizement is to be avoided. 


Mr.Gueason’s ORATION, AT LECHMERE Pornt.— 
One would think the theme of our country’s indepen- 
dence had been exhausted; but the fact is so far from this 
assumption, that every year its interest is increased, and 
every year the chosen Orators of the people renew, with 
accumulated vigor, their elogium upon our fathers’ vir- 
tues and patriotism. And what is not the least surpris- 
ing, is the fact, that the Orations of the present season 
are generally marked with an originality of thought and 


|The rapid advancemenis made by a people, whose na 
tional existence is but half a century, in all the arts and 
sciences of the civilized world, far exceed th« bounds of 
man’s conception; and in no country were they more 
rapid, than they have been in our own. The thou: ind 
important, interesting, and almost unparalleled incidents 
_in our history, afford, alone, sufficient scope to the pen 
“of the able orator, now as before, and hereafter as now. 
He who may be called upon on the centenniel aniversary 
of our nationality, will encounter no more difficulties 
(than the Orator of our first Jubilee. Something histori- 
cally new is almost daily brought to light, and some la- 
‘teat trait or anecdote of our fathers is almost daily dev- 
eloped. No American Orator, need, :herefore, want for 


| materials, and no one seems more aware of this than our 
_respecced friend and brother, whose name stands at the 
head of this article. He has embodied, in his Oration, a 
‘great fund of information, and ereated an interest, which 
fastens on the reader’s attention, and imperceptibly leada 
him along through the various windings of a garden, care- 
lessly but beautifully strewed with flowers of the sweet- 
est cast. We follow him from one topic to another with 
the rapidity of a sciolist, yet sciolism is not apparent ;— 
he leads us through historical allusions and facts as an ex- 
perienced general guides a retreating army; and while he 
traces the main road, he scans each by-path——and plucks 
the flowrets by the margin side, whose leaves by rich 
and varied similies he guilds with the greatness of ancient 
republics, and forms a chaplet for our country’s worthi- 
est. It is needless for us tomake extracts, or to attempt 
to follow the author, by distortions. The Oration is re- 


plete with good sentiment, and highly creditable to the 
Orator’s talents and research. 


Dreaprut Accipent.—A Sherbrook, UC. pa- 
per, gives an account of a shocking accident which oc- 
curred at Lenoxville, on the 19th ult. It appears that a 
Caravan from New-York arrived at the Jatter place, and 
stopped, previous to a public exhibition, at the inn of 
Mr. Elliott. During this period, the wife of the innkeep- 
er, incautiously approached so near the grating as to ena- 
ble one of the beasts to sieze her right hand with his claw, 
which he immediately did, and drew it with irresistible 
force inte the interior of the cage, where the hand and 
arm were instantly fastened up by both of the animals, 
aad entirely destroyed inafew moments. Considerable 


portions of the flesh being devoured, and the remainder 
lacerated and tern from the bones in a manner too horri- 
ble for description; and it was with considerable difficul- 
ty that uthers were at length forced to relinquish 
their . sae to enable the bystanders to with- 
draw the remains of the mangled limb from their vora- 
cious fangs. Amputation was performed in about three 
hours afterwards, as near the articulation of the shoulder 
joint as was practicable; but there stil] remain some /ac- 
erations and deep punctures on the upper pari of the 
shoulder and neck, occasioned by the efforts of the beasts 
to drag the body into the cage. The unfortunaie suffer- 
er was a woman much respected and esteemed in the dis- 
trict, with a numerous family; and the circumstance has 


excited a strong feeling of commisseration and sorrow 
throughout the neighboring townships. 


This is but one of many instances where like accidents 
happen in alike manner. People are too apt to be in- 


cautious, and too fond of approaching the cages where 


terseness of style seldom exhibited by our public orators, ; 
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wild animals are confined for exhibition. ‘They appear 
not to be aware of any danger till they receive ~~ vaars 
injury, to remind them of the fact. These animals *P- 
pear better at a distance, and are more likely to give 
greater satisfaction.—The keepers, therefore, should be 
careful that they are not examined closely. 


DesHa.-—The Lexington Reporter announces that 
{saac B. Besha, the murderer of Baker, has nearly re- 
covered from the wound which he inflicted on his throat. 
This is strictly in unison with the comment we made on 
the circumstance, when first received. We never had 
any idea of its being a ‘ real cut-throat.’ We registered 
jt as amere sham, intended to answer a sinister motive, 
and if possible, escape that punishment which his crimes 
imperiously demand, How far he will succeed, or what 
weight his protestations of innocence will have with the 
people of Kentucky, we cannot conjecture; but believe 
there istoo much intelligence among them, to be led 
away byaphantom. We view this Jast act of Desha’s, 
as another and a strong evidence of the depravity of his 
heart. He isa dangerous man, and should never again 
be suffered to mingle with society of any description.—-If 
justice cannot have her honest dues, let him remain in 


prison till nature is satisfied. 


Mr. Ranoipu.—This gentleman, in a letter to a 
friend in New- York, disclaims ever offering an insult to 
the captain of the vessel in which he took passage for 
Liverpool. It appears that previous to his turning in, 
one evening, he went on deck, and ‘vas conversing with 
the mate, then on watch, about the rate of the ship, &c. 
when the Capt. suddenly appeared and reprimanded him in 
a severe manner ‘for violating the discipline of the ship.by 
speaking to the officer on watch.’’ Mr. R. then said, he 
would go below—but remarked that, ‘it was the first 
time I ever heard of its being irregular, in the absence of 
his superiors, to address one’s self to the officer in com- 
mand. My resentment of the attack was manifested 
more by my manner than by my words. He replied that 
‘¢ I should be treated like a gentleman when I behaved 
like one.’? To which I retorted ‘* that he should answer 
for his insolence when he should reach Liverpool — mean 
ing to his owners. To which he uttered a threat, that he 
would make me responsible to him when he got on shore. 
I added that ** barking dogs did not bite.’ He went on 
to talk, and I said to all his questions ‘‘ as to what I 
meant to, insinuate by that’s a repetition of my affirmation 
‘‘that barking dogs did not bite.’ He then left the 
quarter deck, and I soon after tu:ned in.” 

For the truth of this statement, he appeals to Mr. Mat- 
thews, the mate. 


Copy of a letter from Lord Cochrane, to his Highness, 
Mahomed Ali, Pacha of Egypt. 


Your employing foreigners in your military and naval! 
service, the privilege which you claim and exercise of| 
building and ecuipping ships of war ia neutral States, 
and of purchasiag steam vessels, and hiring transports 
under neutral flags, for hosule purposes, and to transport 
to slavery a people whom the Ottoman arms have never 
been able io subdue, warrants a belief, (whatever your 
sentiments ay be,) that the civilized, educated, and 
liberai portion «© mankind will be gratified, that succours 
simiar to vbich you unfortunately obtained hither- 
to from tho-c “iates, are now about to be ators the 
brave, the oppressed, and suffering Greeks—nor Will the 
advantage derived be wholly theirs—for until you shall 
cease, or be forced to abandon your inhuman traffic in) 
christian slaves, and the commission of cruelties which) 


stain the character of man, your subjects must inevitably 
continue barbarous—a state from which it would bea} 
source of great gratification to contribute to release 
them 

Ii is true that the christian world have not of late 
contended in arms with those of your faith, on poiuts of 
religion ; they have not, however, fallen into a state of 
apathy so great asto see unheeded the perpecration of 

those enormitie= which you are daily committing on their 
g@hristian brethren ; a sentiment with which no feeling of; 


|| Spain and the Republic of Hayti, for recognition 


animosity towards you or towards your people, is com-, 
bined, but on the contrary a desire to render you every 
good service consistent with that duty, paramount to all 
others-—namely, to wipe out the stain from the civilized 
world, of unfeelingly and inhumanly co-operating to ex- 
terminate, enslave, and transport to bondage, a whole 
christian people ; and such a people, the descendants of 
those Greeks, whose genius laid the chief foundation of 
literature and the arts—-who reared those noble monu- 
ments and edifices; which time, and the more destructive 
barbarian hand have yet failed to destroy—and which, 
compared with the wre:ched hovels of your hordes, may 
better point out to you the elevation they attained, and 
the prostrate state in which your people are—owing, 
alas! to the baneful effects of bigotry and despotic sway. 
Surely, surely, there is ample field for the exercise of 
your energies at home in encouraging industry, the arts 
and sciences, in promoting the civilization of your peo- 
ple, and in enacting equitable laws for the security of 
persons and property ; on which basis the national pros- 
perity of all countries must rest. But should your am- 
bition, not content with bestowing blessings like these 
on your native land, lead you to soar almost above mortal 
acts, distant oceans would unite, and the extremities of 
the globe approach at your command ; thus might your 
name be rendered immortal, and Egypt again become the 
emporium of commerce, and one of the richest and hap- 
piest nations upon earth. How infinitely great the glory 
of such acts ! How despicable the fame of a tyrant con- 
queror—the ruler of slaves. 

It would be pleasing to support you as the author of 
great and good works ; but it is shameful to permit your 
present proceedings, and dastardly to leave the unfeeling 
apostate sons of neutral and christian nations unopposed, 
aiding to perpetuate barbarism for horrid gain, drawn 
from the price of christians torn from their homes, and 
sold as slaves in foreign lands. 

Against these atrocious men, my companions and my- 
self cast the guantlet down, and will contend, in the 
hope that you and they may perceive your true interest, 
and your great error, and pursue a different course be- 
fore it shall be too late. Quit the classic, sacred soil of 
Greece. Let the flayings and burnings, and impalings of 
this people cease ; and oh! shocking to humanity ! the 
tipping up of pregnant females, and the hewing in pieces 
of their infant babes, and other acts, yet wurse than these, 
too horrid to relate ! release the christian slaves——pursue 
an honorable and enlightened path, and we become friends 
to aid you in your pursuits. 

But should the present course be continued, let the 
hands of cruel assassins in your employ count on our op- 
position ; count, too, on our neutralizing the effect of 
every vessel procured or bought from christian states. — 
** Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers,’’ [in the proph- 
ecy now to be fulfilled } ‘* Wo to them that go down 
to Egypt for help and stay.’ ‘* When the Lord shall 
stretch out his hand, both he that helpeth shall fall, and 
he that is holpen shall fall down, and they all shall fall 
together.”’ 

Instead of filling brimful the cup of bitterness, of 
which you yourself must ultimately drink, how admira- 
bly might you employ your people, and your treasure, 
the waste whereof is rearing to you a barbarian successor 
to prolong the bondage of Eg, pt. 

The christian prayer of those called te rescue their suf- 
fering brethren is, that conforming yourself to the dic- 
tates of reason and humanity, you may live long to bene 
ft mankind : and as you are more enlightened than your 
predecessors, so may you become more humane a: d just. 

[signed] COCHRANE, 


house of Cargollo, of Cadiz, has, it is said, loaned 
the Spanish government ten millions of reals, by 
drafts on Paris, to be reimbursed in quicksilver.— 
The Greek subscription in Prussia amounts to 
840,000 francs. A French vessel, l’Aurelie, arrived 
at Nantes from Vera Cruz, reports having fallen in 
with on the passage 152 vessels, of which 104 were 
American. From the 13th to the 17th of June, 
she was becalmed, in company with more than 40 


sail, several of whom she spoke, and found they 
were short of provisions. 


second time.—A person at Baltimore, has discover- 
ed a composition to prevent worms from injuring 
ship’s bottoms in hot climates. He offersto apply it 
gratuitously to any two vessels bound to such parts 
of the world, in order to test its efficacy by experi- 
ment.—A Caravan of ninety persons has set out 
from Missouri on a mercantile speculation to New- 
Mexico.—A little child has been poisoned in Green- 
wich, N. J. by eating arsenic, which had been mix- 
ed with molasses for the purpose of killing flies — 
A little boy was boiled to death in a distillery, near 
Easton. ‘The unhappy father only discovered it 
when stirring up the liquor—he saw the fragments 
of his child’s body, which had been boiled to pieces! 
—A Michigan editor was obliged to get out his pa- 
per of the 15th July, by his own exertions, as his 
patriotic foreman had not terminated his celebra- 
tion of the 4th —The editor of the Darien, (Geo.) 
Gazette, was lately assaulted by a man named 
Matthews, because he refused to publish an abu- 


sive article which Matthews had written against 
his own father. 


Logertan System or Musica, EpvucatTiox.— 
We are happy to learn that Mr Brown, an ac- 
credited Professor of the above system of Musical 
Education, has arrived in this city, and intends 
commencing a course of Lectures at his Academy, 
No. 267, Washington-Street, (South corner of A- 
von Place,) on Wednesday next- We intended 
giving some particulars in relation to the princi- 
ples of the system, at this time, but the subject. es- 
caped our memory till it became too late. We 
shall attend to it next week. In the mean time we 


would recommend Mr. Brown to the lovers of 
good music. 


In this city, Mr. Lashley Priest to Miss Nancy Dex- 
er. 


In Albany, N. Y. by Rey. Mr. Chester, Mr. A 
Adams to Miss Mary Parker. 


In Brooklyn, L I Lieut. J, Prescott, of the U. S. ar- 
my, to Miss Harriet Fowler. 


Larest rrom Fxance.—The packet ship Ste- 
phania, Capt. Pell, which arrived on Thursday 
week, at N. York, sailed from Havre on the 25th 
of June, to which date we have papers, and have 
translated below, all that is interesting. 

Ji was reported in Paris, on the 21st-ef June, on 
the faith of private correspondence, athe French 
minister was negociaiing an arrangement between 


of the Spanish part of that ancient colony. he 
‘Turkish Commissioners, who were to proceed to 
the frontiers of Russia, had not left Constantinople 
as late as the 22d of May ; and the sincerity of 
the Turks in their recent negociations was ques- 
tioned in the Augsburg Gazette. The accouni 6 
from Madrid are to the 13th of June, but no intel- |, 


— 


OBITUARY. 


In this city, Maj. Elisha French, formerly of Braintree 
aged 58. 
In Auburn, N. ¥. on the morning of the 30th ult. Maj. 
Wittiam Ray,—-a gentlethan well known by his 
writings as a poet. He has left a widow and three 
daughters, in indigent circumstances, 
Ai the seat of his father, Col. Trotter, near Lexinz- 
ton, Ky. on the 15th ult. James G. Trotter, Esq. He 
was followed to the grave by an unusually large proces- 
sion, composed of his Masoiic brethren, the uniform 
companies of Lexington, and a numerous cvllection of 
friends and acquaintances. His remains were deposited 
in the family burying ground. Few men had warmer 
friends, and very few iived more worthy of them. Ur- 
yanity of maners, and purity of conduct, in him, shone 
with their greatest lustre. Kind, affable, and charitable, 
he appeared as a brilliant star in the Masonic circle.— 


ligence of interest is communicated. The rich | 


‘* The memory of the just shall be blessed. ”’ 


Irems.—At Concord, Mass, there is a female, ~ 
not yet eighteen years old, who is a widow for the — 
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thus confin'd, iny agiie thoughts may fly 
Thro’ all the regions of variety.” — Otway 


Wines 
FOR THE MASONIC MIRROR. 
When hope aspiriag gilds the youthful morn, 
And scenes of bliss the passing hours adorn ; 
And every breeze wafts pleasure on the lawn; 
How hard it is to die. 
But when the chilling storm of life appear, 
And beauty's cheek is water’d by the tear: 
And every hope depressed that once shone dear, 
How sweet it is to die. 
Yet th re’s alight that beams beyond the tomb, 
Dispelling all this transcient midnight gloom, 
That points to Heaven our everlasting home : 
And makes us long to die. 
‘There our immortal spirits truly bless’d, 
Will find repose in everlasting rest ; 
When fear no more distracts the tranquil breast ; 


And pleasures never die. 


S. A. S, 
Bret us all be unhappy together. 


Oh, come on some cold rainy day, 

When the birds cannot show a dry feather, 
Bring your sigis and your tears, Granny Gray, 
Let us all be unhappy together. 

Bring the heart-piercing shoots from your corns ; 
Bring all the dull news you can gather ; 

Bring Dick Dismal who looks so forlorn, 

Lt us all be unhappy together. 


We'll talk about mildews and blights, 
Occasioned Ly badness of weather ; 
About horrible dreams and dull mg'tts 5 
And we'll all be unhappy together. 

And we'll talk of the ghost without head, 
That kissed mother Mamps in the cellar, 
That frightened the barber's boy dead ; 
And we'll all be unhappy together. 


Let us fancy fresh duty‘on, snaff, 

Cats, lap-dogs, or monkeys, so clever ; 
Let’s suppose there are taxes enough 

‘lo make us unhappy together. 
Let us talk of invasion and blood, 
Of devils, black, blue, white and yellow, 
Noah’s ark, Noah’s self, and the figod ; 
Let us all be unhappy together, 


Let us mourn for those days that are past, 
When our hearts were as light as a feather ; 
Let's suppose that this day is our last, ee 
Let us all be unhappy together. _ 
And I charge you my déar Granny Gray, 
Should you meet Susan Sad, that you tell her, 
The keg’: burst, the gin’s run away ; 
. And we're all unhappy together. 

Shortness of Wife, 
Suns that set, and mocns that wane, 
Rise and are restored again! 
Stars that orient day senbdues, 
Night at her return renews ! 


Herbs and fiowérs, the beduteous birth 
Of the genial womb of Earth, 


From the Winter's cruel breath ! 
Zephyr speaks --serener skies 
Warm the glebe, and they arise ! 
We alas! earth's haughty kings, 
We that promise mighty things, 
Losing soon Life's happy prime, 
Droop and fade in little time, 
Spring returns, but not our bloom, 
Still "tis Winter inthe tomb! 
Ye are stars of the night—ye are gems of the morn, 
Ye are dew drops whose lustre illumines the thorn 5 
And rayless that night ix, that morning unblest, 
When no beam from your eye lights up peace in the breast, 
When che sharp thorns of sorrow sink deep in the heart, 
‘Tis the sweet lip of woman assuages the smart : 
“Tis her's o’er the couch of misfortune to bend, 
in fondness, a lover —in firmnéss, a friend. 


As the rose of the valley, when dripping with dew, 

Is sweetest in odours, and fairest in hue, 

So the glance of dear woman, the brightest appears, 
When it beams from her eloquent eyes, through her tears. 


The Parting Hiss. 
The kiss you gave, the parting kiss, 
*[was rapture mixed with sadness 5 
The tear that fell, it told my bliss, 
"Twas sorrow tinged with g’adness : 
Amid the raging of the wintry blast, 
A transient beam of sunshine, seen and past. 


The plaited wreath, the wreath you wove, 
Of thy own beauieons tresses, 
Next to my heart, the place of love, 
’ My constant bosom presses . 
And though no pictured form that bosom wears, 
The heart full deep thy graven image bears. 


Ashby Social thurs 
Andover St. Matthew's wed vay Montgony 


ry 2c wed 


Falmouth May. 

Haverheli Merrimack thurs Nantucket Union 
Lexington Hiram thurs Urbanity Sd mor = 
Middlebury %ocial Harmony tues Unien Couneil s. M. 4th 
Hardwick Mount Zion we in Dee March June S theron 
New Salem Golden Rule mon Rising Sun Chapter $a hatin 
Amherst Pacific wed Charlton Fayette last wed i 
Belchertown mon 


Jan. Ap. Aug ard Ce 
Pittsfield Mystic thurs King Solomu;,’ 
Northampton Jerusalem tues Feb C. 


Greenwich King Hiram’s Chapter Duabury 

tues Taunton Adonirvam Chapter tues 
Worcester Morning Star tues succeeding 
Leicester wed Kivg David wed 
Groton St Paul’s mon Gloucester ‘Ty.ian 1st tues 

St Johns Chapter isttuesin Sution Olive Branch 3d mon 

Dee Feb, Ap June Oct Greenfield Frankim Chapter 
Newburyport St, Peter’s mon d st 


we 
St. Maik tues New-Berford St 
Uxbridge Solomon‘sTemple thu y tar in the 
Wooburn Freedom thurs Waltham Monitor mon 
MAINE. 
North Yarmouth Casco tues Hallowel. 


Jerusalem Chapter 
thurs Kennebec 
ln Gardiner Hermon wes 
}Union Union thurs Winthrop Yemple mon 
| Warren St. Georges tues Belfast Beltast mon 
/Camden Amity tues Augusta Bethlehem tues 
China Central wed Calais St. Croix mon 
Saco Saco wed Surry Lygonia wed 
Kennebunk York mon Eastport Eastern ist mon 
Bridgeton Oriental mon Lubec Washington ist we! 
| New Glo wester Cumberland mop Jertiand Ane entLandma k 1st 
| Paris Oxford tburs wed Portland 24 wed 
| Milburn Somersetmon Brunswick United 34 tues 
| Bangor Rising V rtue tues Bath Solar ist thurs 
Thomaston Orient mon 

Monday 


Duckport Felicity 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
ebanon Franklin mou 
| Amherst Benevolent mon Bath Meridian Sun ass 
|Concord Blazing Star tues Hanover Trinity Enucan pment 
Charlestown Faithtul wed last wedin Feb Apr. June 
New London King Solomon’s wed Aug. Oct. and Dec. St An 
| Washington Mt. Vernon mon drew's Chapt). 4th wed in 
“lymouth Olive Branch tues Jan, Mar May, July. Sept’ 
Santornton Ceniue mon and Nov. Council of Mas- 
ters,on the same days as the 
Chapter 
Portsmouth St. John’s 1st wed 
Pythagoras 3d tues 
Claremont Hiram 1st wed 


Wiscasset Lincoln thure 
Alna wed 


Rochester Humane mon 
Canaan Mt. Moriah tues 

» ainfield wed 

New I[pswieh Bethel tues 
Dover Si:ratford wed 
Bradford St Peter*s tues 
Alstead St. Pauls tues 
Merideth Mount Lebanon wed 


Nansluble Rising Sun Wednesday 


By Campbell. 
| Unfading hop», when iife’s warn, 
soulto soul and dust to dust return, 
Heaven to oy re ogns the awful hour, 
| A ! then thy kiagdom comes, immortal power ! 
Vhat though exch spark of rapture Aly 5 
The quivering Up, paie cheek and ciosing eye? 
io the sul thy seraph baads convey 
the morning a» +s eternal day 
Then, then the truamph and the trance once begin, 
A. dall the ‘ioealx spies buracwithin ! 
Eternal Lope! wien yoader spheres subl-me, 
_al’d theiv first notes tosound the mare! of 
Thy joyous youth b-gan—but not fade , 
Vhen all the sister planets hav decay d, 
‘When the last flames of livid ether giow, 
\nd heaven's last thunders shake the worid below, 
hou undismayed shalto’er the ruin smile, 
Aod light thytoreh ac nature’s funeral pile. 


it 


Warren Washington thurs 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH, MONDAY, 19. 


vF the Reguiar ineetungs of the following Lodges, unless othe r- 
wise desiguated, are on the even:ngs (specified) preceding full moo, 


BOSTON LODGES. 


St .Johm’s Istiues 
St. Andrew's 2d thurs 
Columbian ist thursday 
‘ias sachusetts last fri 
iount Lebanon lass mon 
‘ayand Chajpner 2dtues n Dec 
June & Sept 


St. \ndrew’s Chapter 1st wed 
St. Paul’s Chi pter tues 
Lodge, 2d wed in Dec 
March Juae and 
Fucampment 3d we 
Council of Royal Mdsters last tu 


MASSACHUSETTS: 


Lynn Mount Carmei mon Unity tues 
Salem Essex ist tues Warren Leomenster Aurora mon 

Chapter 3d thurs West Granville Mt. Pleasant wed 
Beverly Liberty mon Brookfield Meridan tues 
Marblehead Piulanthropic wed Great erring we! 
Yanvers Jordan wed West Sockbvidge Wisdom tues 
Roxbury Washington thurs emoleton Harris thurs 
Dedham Consteilation thurs New Marlboreugh Rising Sun tv 
Stoughton W sing Star thurs Cummington Orion thurs 

Mt. Zion Chapter mon Northborough Fredonia fri 
Concord Cormthian mon Springfield tiampden wel 
Rridgewater FelowShip moa Southwick Friendly Society mon 
Mariborough thurs suc Brimfield Humanity tues every 
‘Hingham Old Colony fri 


other month 
Needham Meridian thurs Brookfield *Mervician tues ever 
Meufiald Cassia tucs 


Suffer bat @ transient death, 


Charlestown King Solomon 2d 
Randolph Norfolk Union wed 


CONNECTICUT. 
Stonnington Asylum tues Suffield Apolo tues 
| laddam oy E.Haddam Columbian East Hartford Orient thurs 
alternately thurs Canaan Mer Chapter tues 
‘reston St. Jawe*s thurs Sharon Hamilton wed 
V. Stonnington Widow's Son wed Winsted %t. Andrews wed 


Yew Lendon thurs Pomfret Warven Chapter tues 
Jtchfietd st Paul's thurs March June Sept Dee Put- 


|Geshen Olive Branch tues nam Jost wed.in April June 

| “errington Seneca tues Sept Now Lee 

Salisbury Montgomery tues Colchestuer Wooster, ist wed V 
Verfolk Western Star cues Ch kp. men following 

venaan Meridian Chapter thurs Norwc Somerset fr) Franklin 

Rarkhampstead Northern Ster th Chapter last Monday in Feb 

feedhury King Solomon's thurs MayAur and Sov 

\Granby St Mark's wed Middletwon St. John's 3 &4 wed 
Rerlin Harmony wed North East Chapter No 46 1st mop 


RHODE ISLAND - 

Glocester Friendship wed Pawuret Uarmeny tues 
Cumberland Morning Star mon Smithfield Mount Moriah fri 
Coventry Hamilton wed East Greenwich King Solomon 
Provi-lence St. Johns wed Mt. mond on or pre fm 

Vernon thurs Coventry Manchesterfri 
Newport S$: Joins mon Smithfield Evening Star sat 


Grand lodge. eve of FebMay Aug 
and Nov, 


Bristol St Albans wed 


NEW-YORK. - 
Auburn Chapter thurs Clarksville Widow's Son thurs 
Trumansburg Fidelity tues next Catskill Catskill non 
WVatertowr, Federal wed Catsk'll Chapter thurs 
Glen*s Falis Hamilton thurs Albany Temple Chapter,2d tuesd 
Chapter fas wed in Feb Ap. Maste ‘s Lodge ist & mond 
June. Aug Nov and Dec ‘Temple Lodge 1a and tuesd 


Aurora Scipio mon Aurora Mount Vernon Ist & 2d wedn 
Chapter wed Ch..pter frid. Ledge mond 
VERMONT. 


Bennington Mt. Anthony tues 
Rutland Green Mountain En- 
campment *d wed i» Dec Feb 
Ap. dune, Auc.and 


Micdlebuty Mt Calvary Eneamp- 
ment 2d tresin may and ev 
ery other month 

VergennesJerusalem Chapter 


Brad, Mt Lebanon Chapter mon in Jan and every oth*t 
2d "tues in Dec. Feb. April month Dorchester Lodge 
June, Aug. and Oct tues 

Windsor Vermont Monday 


MALSONIO 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
At No. 75, Washington-Street, (opposite the Old 


State House.—Entrance Cornhill-Court.) 
TERMS.......TWO DOLLARS FIFTY CENTS 


Cambridge Amicable 3d mon 
Chelmsford Pentuckct fr brigmion Liihesca tues 


advance, or THREE DOLLARS payable semi-angily 
ally No subscr‘ption received for less than six months 
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